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was it known whether a vicious down draught would be encoun-
tered when the monoplane was struggling, near its ceiling, for
altitude to clear the ridge. Byrd wisely ascended by another
route, over Liv's Glacier, because its pass appeared both lower and
wider than the Axel Heiberg pass.
They flew over the fuel depot at a height of 9,000 feet, with
enough petrol to reach the Pole and return here, although their
progress had already been retarded to some extent by high winds.
The engines were pulling splendidly as they rose over Liv's Glacier
in which some fearful crevasses could be seen. " At this point,"
wrote Byrd, " the stream of air pouring down the pass roughened
perceptibly, the great wing shivered and teetered as it balanced
itself against the changing pressures." The crucial moment had
arrived, for while still below a height of 10,000 feet,
there were indications [said Byrd], we were near the service ceiling of the plane.
The roughness of the air increased and became so violent that we were forced
to swing slightly to the left, in search of calmer air ... but the down-surging
currents here damped our climb.
The situation rapidly became critical. The monoplane was
unable to climb fast enough to clear the summit of the pass, now
in full view ahead ; and there would be no room to turn between
the mountains near the highest point. The great machine could
tise no higher than the pass and must be lightened.
A food bag weighing 125 Ibs. was dropped through the trap-
door in the floor of the cabin and the response of the Ford was
immediate; but the risk taken in the event of a forced landing,
by sacrificing these supplies, was very great. Balchen, however,
was still hard pressed for altitude, though he flew with masterly
judgment, and Byrd said : " I realked that unless the plane was
further lightened, the final thrust might bring us perilously close
to the end of our reserve." At that moment Balchen shouted,
" Another bag " ; and a second 125 Ibs. of precious food was seen
to scatter over the glacier. Byrd wrote :
The sacrifice was the saving factor. The plane, literally, rose with a jump ;
the engines dug in and we soon showed a gain in altitude of from 300 to 400
feet. It was what we wanted. We would clear the pass with about 500 feet
to spare. Balchen gave a shout of joy. It was just as well. We could dump
no more food. There was nothing left to dump.
At a speed of only 77 nautical miles an hour the monoplane
cleared the summit, with mountain walls on each side and the level